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MIDDLE-CLASS LIFE IN FRANCE. 

BY THE MARQUISE DE SAN CAKLOS. 



What does the word bourgeois mean ? Mistrusting my 
own judgment, I applied to a distinguished member of the 
French Institute and one of the most venerable representa- 
tives of the old regime, in order to learn his opinion on the 
subject. But he launched forth into so long and laborious a his- 
tory of the Bourgeois or Commoner of the middle ages, and city 
charts and townsfolk generally, in comparison with the nobility 
and the tiers ttat, that, losing all patience, I risked an interrup- 
tion and told him I had learned all that at school years ago, and 
that what I wanted to know just now was simply the modern 
signification attached to the word bourgeois. 

Looking quite as startled at my interruption as he was per- 
plexed at my question, the kind old gentleman gave a deep sigh, 
and answered : " Madame, what a bourgeois means to-day I cannot 
tell. Now that everybody may become a gentleman, as the English 
say, we have no more nobles, no more bourgeois, no more tiers Hat. 

But I knew that bourgeois still meant something in France, 
for I remember a certain little speech made at one of Madame 
Adam's receptions. A charming young artist was excusing herself 
for singing with a cold, when our hostess said in her genial way : 
" No need of excuses, my dear ; we all understand perfectly the 
disadvantages under which you labor and appreciate only the 
more the art you display : il n'y a pas de bourgeois parmi nous." 

Ah ! then the bourgeois exists, and in that little coterie of art 
and science not belonging to the nobility the bourgeois is looked 
down upon as well as by the latter. 

While musing one day over these strange contradictions I 
chanced to notice a man in a blouse daubing the walls of my 
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vestibule, and, addressing him as a representative of the lower 
classes, I called out : " My friend, qu'est ce qu'un bourgeois ? " 
With a scowl of hatred he muttered : " Tin rentier pardi ! " 

Here, then, lay the clue. Yes, bourgeois is the man who has 
ceased to work, who lives on his hard-earned income. And the 
bourgeosie is that immense body of the French nation which 
represents I'epargne, or, in other words, capitalized savings. 
The bourgeois is the man who has made his money cent by 
cent during the first three-quarters of his life, and who spends it 
in pretty much the same proportion during the last remaining 
quarter. As long as he works he is not a bourgeois. But as soon 
as he retires from business and lives on his income, however small 
it may be, he becomes Monsieur Bourgeois. 

To reach this goal has been his one ambition through a life- 
time of want and labor, and I fancy Heaven itself would appear an 
almost superfluous recompense to those who have actually 
attained this stage of human felicity. The bourgeois thinks of 
nothing, aspires to nothing, but to make money, not in a gav, 
off-hand, haphazard way, but ever cautiously, calculating over a 
centime or silently grasping at a penny. And the bourgeois in 
this case means the woman as well as the man, the wife as well as 
the husband, for both work on untiringly, attached by the same 
bonds to the yoke of labor. 

I remember once accompanying a Mend to a Paris confectioner's. 
She was a wealthy American who spent money lavishly. On this 
particular occasion she paid an unusually large bill, and while 
waiting for the change ate a tempting "fondant." We were 
leaving the shop when she suddenly remembered it, and, turning 
to the saleswoman, with one of her beaming smiles, she said : 
" I have eaten one of your pretty bonbons ; what do I owe you ?" 

" Two cents," answered the woman, unhesitatingly. 

Had not those "ten centimes been discounted already by the 
proprietor ? No Frenchman throws away two sous on a client 
unwittingly ; no more than a French client would think of eat- 
ing two sous' worth of candy without paying for it. The bour- 
geois knows too well what it costs to make two sous in an old 
country, and the rich man knows exactly the amount of pleasure 
he is entitled to expect from the same two sous. 

While writing the above lines a reminiscence of South Ameri- 
can life has come back so forcibly to me that, although somewhat 
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of a diversion, it may serve as a repoussoir to my Fraseati experi- 
ence. 

Having spent three years in a half-civilized, half-outlandish 
place, where every morning a sunburnt "guagiro" brought me 
six earthen jugs of fresh milk, I sent for him one day to 
pay him his last month's earnings before sailing back 
to Europe, and bade him continue bringing half a jug daily for a 
few weeks longer to a servant remaining on the premises. I 
afterwards learned that the poor " guagiro " had stoutly refused 
the slightest remuneration for these last fifteen jugs, on the 
ground that we had paid him money enough during three years. 
Yet this man never expected to meet us again. 

By this time the Parisian confectioner has, no doubt, shaken 
from off his sandals the flour of his thriving little pastry estab- 
lishment, and now lives in some beautiful modern building 
near the "Arc de l'Etoile," whereas the sun-burnt "guagiro" 
will die far away in his palm-thatched hut, and his deathbed will 
be illumined only by the cold light of stars. 

But, returning to our French bourgeois, from the day he leaves 
school we find him an apprentice to his father. He knows to a 
farthing what his parents gain and how they set about it, and 
while still a boy he draws in his neat and orderly little mind the 
commonplace castle in the air he desires to inhabit during his old 
age, and he will retire from business as soon as he has secured 
the means of realizing it, be it after twenty, thirty, or forty years 
of incessant labor. He not only overworks himself, as a rule, but 
he bears any amount of privations, until he has made just so 
much capital as is requisite to live upon after the manner of 
his choice. The owner of a small shop dreams of a brick cottage 
and a tiny garden ; the inhabitant of the fifth story aspires to an 
apartment on the third floor, and he who lives "au premier" 
wants a hotel of his own or a chateau in the country. 

Many gay villages in the outskirts of Paris are inhabited by 
these happy little people. Thus at one place we have Monsieur and 
Madame Jacques, who are perfect types of the petit bourgeois, the 
petit rentier. Monsieur Jacques owned a brewery in Paris and 
worked there for thirty-seven years. His wife was a milliner and 
had a little establishment of her own. Monsieur Jacques is as fat 
and redolent as one of his own beer casks, while Madame Jacques 
has a wrinkled old face that reminds one of a faded lace bonnet. 
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Having reached the Elysian fields of la Retraite — retirement 
from business — they would both be perfectly happy were not 
Monsieur Jacques pursued by the idea that he might have sold 
the "Brasserie Normande" for a thousand francs more had he 
only held out a little longer. And if you want to know Madame 
Jacques's sore point, ask her who she is going to leave her pretty 
little brick cottage to, and you will gee a tear trickle down the 
withered cheeks as she remembers the child she bore to the grave 
over twenty years ago. 

The Jacques' neighbors are Monsieur and Madame Boy. 
In the first half of this century, Monsieur Eoy was a barber's 
boy at Biarritz, and joined the army in the days when his 
mustache held its own as stiffly as that of Napoleon III., to which 
glorious advantage over his companions he probably owed his 
advancement. Now he lives on a government pension of seven 
hundred francs a year. These two good souls would likewise be 
perfectly happy had not the doctor kindly informed them that 
Monsieur Hoy was in the last stage of heart disease, since when 
his wife repeats, to all who care to hear the tale, that as soon as 
her husband dies she will have only three hundred francs a year 
to live upon. 

Their bedstead, which was a wedding present and has travelled 
after them all over France, literally fills one of their two tiny 
rooms, while the other is enlivened with gay colored curtains, a 
sideboard, a table, and some mahogany chairs. Indeed, this very 
small cot is a picture of cleanliness and order. A jug of flowers 
is always somewhere in sight, and a pile of illustrated papers lies 
on the table. A print of the Empress Eugenie and a cage full of 
canaries hang on the wall, while Madame Roy's sewing-machine 
keeps time to her husband's whistling, as he digs his bit of 
ground and plants small squares of potatoes and cabbages, with 
roses and heartsease for borders. 

Still a little farther on we have the Francois establishment. 
It looks quite grand to the country people as they gaze into the 
small courtyard through the fancy iron gateway and wonder 
what grows in the miniature hothouse. I once called there on a 
sick-errand. There being no time to open the sitting-room, which 
is always kept locked up and in darkness, and is used only on such 
occasions as marriages, baptisms, and funerals, Madame Francois 
received me in the kitchen. This rQgm is so, small that it seemed 
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more suitable for a modern dollhouse than for grown-up people 
to live in. When I went upstairs to visit the invalid, I wondered 
if I would be able to turn around at the top and come down again 
without sticking fast between the wall and the banisters. But, 
oh, the cleanliness of every corner, the polish of every pot and 
jug, in that spic-and-span little house ! Madame Francois triumph- 
antly told me that it was so clean because she had no servants ! 
No, she had not patience enough to see things badly done. And 
yet Madame Francois's daughter, who spends months at a time with 
her mother, is married to Messieurs X & Co.'s head clerk, a man 
who will be ere long a partner of the firm, and from thence to 
finding himself on a level with Mallets and Rothschilds there is 
but a step. 

These comfortable French housewives, these "m/nageres de 
race," take such keen pleasure in doing things themselves that 
they rarely keep servants : a " bonne d tout f aire" — a maid of all 
work — at best. As to their cooking — the cuisine bourgeoise — it 
is quite delicious, and forms the staple aristocrats live upon when 
nobody sees them. The specialty of this wholesome cuisine con- 
sists in its savory gravies : gibelotte de lapin, ragout de mouton and 
the like. The bourgeois has seldom more than one dish at a meal, 
but the absorption of gravy with pounds upon pounds of bread, 
with which they may be said to "lick the platter clean," seems to 
make up about as much solid nourishment and reconstituting sub- 
stance as all the blood-streaming chops and beefsteaks that render 
English people so large-boned and raw-looking. 

Indeed, the genuine French bourgeois does not know what' 
dyspepsia means — pneumonias and typhoids are their swords of 
Damocles. They have calculated to a grain how much bread they 
can eat and to a drop how much wine they may drink. Hot rolls 
and fresh pastry are things never seen on their tables. A quarter 
of a pear is the most they take at a time : " pears lying cold on 
the stomach " — and even candies are never eaten out of hours. 
Over-easing seldom kills a Frenchman ; whereas many succumb 
to the consequences of poor diet. 

I know a dear little bourgeoise who has damask silk curtains 
and a piano in her drawing-room, whose daughter attends a 
fashionable boarding-school, but who eats beef on Sundays only, 
and fills up the rest of the week with sausages, tripe and sundry 
gravies. The girl is about fifteen, tall and slim, and looks as 
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though she were going into consumption. To expostulate with 
the mother about the child's fare is useless. " On mange selon ses 
moyens," is her invariable answer on such occasions, and then she 
goes on to explain how she was brought up on far poorer food, 
and was never the worse for it. But the mother forgets that she 
grew up in the hardy, barefooted life of a mountain village, and 
that her daughter is living in the vitiated atmosphere of a city, 
spending her girlhood in the cruel stocks of school regulations. 
But nothing will convince my good little friend that a few chops 
would be better than silk curtains, and plenty of beefsteak more 
useful than learning the piano. Had they been richer they 
would have eaten more ; had they been poorer or more numerous 
they would have eaten still less. 

Such petty details as the above may serve to give an insight 
into the general characteristics of the French bourgeois. For 
this reason also do I dwell particularly on the petit bourgeois, 
who is by far the more numerous, the big bourgeois resembling 
his counterpart all over the world. The bourgeois is the French- 
man with whom foreigners have the most to do and of whom 
they know the least. For has not the bourgeois been his tailor or 
his shoemaker before he has become his landlord or his neighbor ? 

On the other hand, the bourgeois himself knows nothing at 
all about anything else in the world but his own m/tier ; he has 
never taken an interest in anything else, never read anything not 
absolutely necessary for his business transactions. He never 
travels ; but looks down upon travellers as a degenerate race of 
people who cannot keep still and enjoy life in their own country, 
and considers them at best eccentric specimens of humanity who 
have never been properly brought up or taught the right way of 
doing things arid who are tolerated only because they are stupid 
enough to empty their heavy money-bags into empty French ones. 

Generation after generation the bourgeois continues counting 
over the same centimes. His fare, his thoughts, his conversation, 
his daily walks, never change. His parents left him their tools 
with a corresponding supply of ideas and words and habits which 
it will never occur to him to alter. There is no spontaneousness 
about him ; never a pleasant surprise for the home circle ; never a 
present beyond a bouquet or a box of bonbons on stated anniver- 
saries ; very little reading, if any ; balls and theatres are few and 
far between ; friendly gatherings of an evening or unceremonious 
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invitations to dinner are unheard-of expenses, resorted to only in 
honor of some great event or when there may be some grave 
family question to resolve. 

If our future bourgeois be very poor he inhabits some dark 
corner in the back of his shop, or has a miniature flat near the 
skies ; if he be in better circumstances, he occupies a third or 
fourth story, has mahogany furniture and rep curtains. 

When a peasant passes rapidly through the ranks of the bour- 
geoisie and enters those of the nobility or the artistic world, he 
retains something of nature's lore as a birthright and the wide 
expanse of the fields and the glow of sunsets warm his soul with 
that heavenly gift, "feu sacre." But when a bourgeois has con- 
tinued making and selling the same buttons, or thimbles, or car- 
riages, or jewels, in just the same shop and just the same street 
through six or seven generations, he grows into the personification 
of "Vinfiniment petit," and his grandchildren, married, perhaps, 
to dukes and countesses, often present curious cases of atavism. 

Perhaps fortune designates our bourgeois, to be the " one in a 
million," the lucky fellow who owns the "Bonheurdes Dames" or 
the " Bouillon Du rand." Then he plays "le grand seigneur," 
buys a glorious old castle with a thousand acres of woodland, and 
since " la sportomanie a transform^ en ecurie le dernier salon," 
as Arsene Houssaye wittily remarks, he soon works his way into 
the aristocracy. 

It is in our nineteenth-century stables that the nobleman and 
the bourgeois are both destined to disappear. Let us hope they 
may leave us in their stead — a gentleman. 

Lola db San Carlos. 



